I give him ten niilreis, which Is more than the average comribn-
ion. He takes my hand silently. Then he says:
"1 want my Senhora to thank you.5*
She stands on the opposite side of the plaza, a Ihtle woman In a
hawl, a babe in her arms, a girl holding her hand. The arc light
ilumines her worn, homely Indian face."The man sneaks with her
ind the whole family cross the square together. 1 shake hands with
he woman and with the little girl, while the babe sleeps on the
nother's shoulder.
The manss dignity, explaining his need In a square full of
Grangers ... a square full of brothers: that too is part of the-
;ertao.
THE LUMIXOUS LAXD
The hard life of the sertao makes the iron's bodies rcoelike and
starves the women of their beauty. Rare in the villages and on the
roads is the sight of a comely girl, common as palrn trees in most
parts of Brazil Every lovely woman I saw in the sertao was of dark
blood or a Negress. This Is significant. Woman's beauty Is a norm
of racial health. No deeper proof could be found that only the
African has the energy to resist the sertao, without loss of biological
balance.
In Belem, the beauty of the cabocia, so morbidly ephemeral in
the Amazon, does not prematurely vanish. But Belem is a privi-
leged city, on the safe margin of the forest. The Indians of the great
island of Marajo, across the river from Belems were die most for-
tunate, culturally the most advanced, of Brazil's Indigenous popula-
tion. They were in touch with their great brothers northward, the
Chibchas; and through the Isthmus of Panama, with the Quechua
Empire of the Incas. Moreover, the cabocio of Belem has a strong,
suffused African strain.
Go inland from Belem toward towns like Castanhal or Bragan^a^
where the African element is weaker: you find a related., if not
identical condition of inward disarray with that of the cabocios
we visited beyond Manaus. On the way through the jungle (the
road often a sandy path or corduroy over swamps, with fords, not
bridges, across the shallower streams) we pass houses^ box!ikes
empty, with glassless windows. The cement-lined oven is on the
outside, and perhaps a primitive mill for grinding manioc meal.
The dogs do not run barking after the strange car; the children,
too spent by the heat to play, stand and languidly stare.
Our hosts on this journey are the young son of the Governor of
Para and a functionary from the State Ministry of Education. The
Governor's son has his father's exquisite courtesy and culture;
and small vitality. The other man Is a bustler. At even1" village
where we stop, he gathers the storekeeper, the school teacher, the
town fathers, about him with hearty talk. And returns to the car
with a big bundle of sugar (owing to the depredations of the
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